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Avers Villa, 

Chtrch Road, Norwood. 

February i6, 189-1. 

Dear Friends, 

« 

Will you turn to the outline map on the inside of this paper and look at 
dark Tibet lying somewhat between China an,d India. Observe its size, more 
than half as large as China and more than ten times as large as England and 
Wales. This is the country that has so successfully closed its doors to Europeans, 
and (except by the Moravians) has been left uo free from attack by the Church 
of Christ, that to-day there is not a single messenger of the Gospel within its 
borders. You have often heard of China’s spiritual need and claims, and 
India’s also, and the Church has answered all too tardily to their call. But 
what of Tibet ? Surely there was good reason f or some of us making a supreme 
effort to carry God’s message of life and peace to that land. It is to seek your 
prayerful interest and co-operation in this effort that we are here to night, and 
we trust you will in every possible way have partnership with us, so that in 
the day of reaping and harvest we may rejoicc ; together. 

We hope to leave England for Calcutta this day week (Feb. 23rd) by the 
steamship " Manora” of the British India. Steam Navigation Company, 
leaving the Royal Albert Docks at 1 p.m. 

I wish, as a last word, to thank all those 1 friends who, since I came home 
six months ago, have so greatly aided my efforts by inviting me to meetings 
and helping in many other ways, not the lo a st of these, by sending in the 
money that was necessary, in order to fit out the party and pay the passages. 
Our band will number 16 in all. Can we hope to be sustained by your remem¬ 
brance of us before God, to whom we look for the supply of all our need as 
that need arises. 

The prayer meeting in connection with the Mission hitherto held weekly 
at Ayers Villa, will (D.V.) continue to be held at the house of the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. W. Sharp, 31, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, on the first Fridav in every 
month, at 8 o’clock p.m., at which it is hopeci any friend of the work who can 
attend, will do so. Any who send their na/ne and address there (addressed 
" Hon. Sec., Tibetan Pioneer Mission,”) or \Vho leave the same in one of the 
boxes on the stairs here on the way out, will receive, in common with donors 
and others, such information as we are able from time to lime to send home. 

I am, yours in the 1 Master’s Service, 

ANNIE R. TAYI.OR. 

Donations for the Mission may be st ?n t either to the Hon. Sec. or 
Treasurer. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the order of 
"The Tibetan Pioneer Mission,” and crossed “ Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co.” 
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eM THE ORIGIN OF $«.. 

Whe Tibetan Pioneer Mission, 

SOME FACTS ABOUT TIBET. 


HE demand for some little book or 
pamphlet about Miss Annie R. 
Taylor and Tibet has necessi¬ 
tated this little compilation, 
which is put together very hur¬ 
riedly in the midst of much 
pressure of work. Miss Taylor had intended 
publishing a book recounting her travels, 
and giving somewhat fuller information than 
is yet known about Tibet; but since her 
return to this country she has been too fully 
engaged in her main object of gathering 
together a party of pioneer-workers for 



evangelizing Tibet, to enable her to give 
sufficient time to editing a book. 

Whilst, however, the facts here recited 
will not be altogether new to some of our 
readers, it is felt that to many others they 
will be fresh, and their perusal necessary to a 
right understanding of the present position 
of an evangelistic effort, which, although in 
its infancy, has nevertheless not a little 
about it that is both remarkable and in¬ 
teresting. 

The following is reprinted from the pages 
of The Christian of August 17 th, 1893 :— 






(Drigin of tbc Tibetan f) tower iHiaston, 


MISS ANNIE R. TAYLOR, 

CHINESE MISSIONARY AND TRAVELLER IN TIBET 


The heroism of faith finds fresh illustra¬ 
tion in the remarkable journey accomplished 
by this lady into the jealously-secluded 
regions of Tibet proper. Going in faith, 
believing that the Lord had sent her, she 
traversed thousands of miles where no 
European foot had ever trodden before. 
We are aware that certain travellers have 
crossed Tibet in various directions, but few 
indeed have penetrated Inner Tibet; and of 
those known to have reached Lhassa, only 
two have returned to tell the tale. Apart, 
however, from any question of priority, the 
journey just completed is of peculiar interest 
in that it was definitely undertaken by faith, 
and in order to open the way for the 
Gospel. 

Miss A. R. Taylor was early led to the 
knowledge of Jesus. Her thoughts were 
first directed to the heathen when a school 
girl at Richmond. Dr. Mofiat's son gave an 
address on Africa, which greatly impressed 
at least one of his young hearers. The 
place and power of women in missions had 
not then been discovered, and the whole 
drift of the speaker's appeal was for young 
men. His plea was, however, so forceful 
that the sympathetic young pupil almost 
wished she were a boy that she might go at 
once. From that time she read all the 
missionary literature she could obtain, and 


pondered the theme constantly. Some years 
later she found that the Lord wanted women 
for China, that they were being accepted and 
sent out by the China Inland Mission, and 
that their labours were being blessed in the 
Flowery Land. When very young she read 
in “ Near Home” and “ Far Off” accounts of 
that strange mysterious region so rigidly 
closed against Europeans, and in this way 
Tibet seems to have laid hold of her mind. 

In due course Miss Taylor offered herself 
to, and was accepted by, the China Inland 
Mission. In 1884 she went out to China, 
and having learned the language, worked for 
a time in Tau-chau, near the Tibetan frontier. 
She was the first English person to reside in 
this city, and in 1887 visited the Great I .am a 
monastery of Kum-bum, where the French 
priests, MM. Gabet and Hue, had previously 
learned Tibetan. Beyond this point no 
English traveller had gone, though a few 
Russians had explored the district. That 
great unevangelized land pressed upon Miss 
'Taylor's heart. When our Lord bade his 
witnesses “go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” He knew all 
about Tibetan exclusiveness. “ W'e have,” 
she reflected, “received no orders from the 
Lord that are impossible to be carried out.” 
In the story of the China Inland Mission, 
she saw how the great interior of China had 
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seemed hermetically closed until the foot of 
faith pressed forward, and then, strangely 
and wonderfully, it opened before the Lord's 
servants as they went in to possess; so she 
believed it would be on “the roof of the 
world,” as Tibet has frequently been termed 
by reason of its altitude. At length she 
resolved to make the attempt to penetrate 
Central Asia, and reach, if possible, Lhassa, 
the sacred city of the Lamas, and the capital 
of Tibet. This city lies nearer our Indian 
frontier than China. 

Leaving China in 1888, Miss Taylor came 
home via Australia and India, and went on 
to Darjeeling, on the Bengal frontier, going 
to a Tibetan village near Darjeeling, her 
object being to learn the language. From 
there she pressed forward into Sikkim (not 
then under English rule). “ I went,” she 
says, “ in simple faith, believing that the 
Lord had called me. I knew that the diffi¬ 
culties were great, and that enemies would 
be numerous, but I trusted God to take care 
of me, just as He protected David from the 
hands of Saul.” She got not far from Kam- 
bajong, a Tibetan fort. Here the natives 
would ask her frequently what they were to 
do with her body if she died. She told 
them she was not going to die just then. 
They have, however, a custom of “ praying 
people dead,” and to this they resorted, 
taking care to help their prayers in a very 
effective manner. One day the chiefs wife 
invited the stranger to eat, and prepared 
rice and a mixture of eggs for her. Some 
conversation between the women as she 
was eating aroused Miss Taylor's suspicion 
as to the eggs placed before her, and 
sure enough, after she had partaken, she 
became ill, with ail the symptoms of aconite 
poisoning. The Tibetan chief was greatly 


alarmed at her living so near the border, 
and came over and ordered her back to 
Darjeeling. She refused to go there, but 
settled down in a hut near a Tibetan monas¬ 
tery called Podang Gumpa, living as best 
she could. 

After a year spent in Sikkim, during ten 
months of which she never saw a European, 
being surrounded by natives only, Miss Taylor 
was led to believe that it was the Lord's 
will she should enter Tibet by way of China. 
Her slay at Sikkim had, however, not been 
in vain. First, she had learned the language 
as spoken at Lhassa, and secondly she had 
secured a faithful Tibetan servant. This 
young man, Pontso, is a native of Lhassa. 
'fraveiling on the frontier of India he had 
hurt his feet, and was directed to the white 
stranger for treatment. He had never seen 
a foreigner before, and the kindness shown 
him won his heart; so that from that time he 
has been her constant attendant and de¬ 
voted servant, as well as a follower of Jesus. 

Taking him with her, Miss Taylor sailed 
for Shanghai, went up the great river to 
Tauchau, a city in Kansuh, on the borders 
of Tibet, and surrounded by Tibetan villages. 
She visited several large monasteries, and 
became familiar with many phases of Tibetan 
life and character. In the monasteries she 
found some intelligent lamas, free from the 
grosser superstitions, and willing to lend her 
what assistance she required. 

A year was thus spent on the frontier, and 
at last came the longed-for opportunity of 
penetrating the interior. It came about 
thus. A Chinese Mohammedan, Noga, had 
a wife from Lhassa, and he had promised her 
mother that he would return to Lhassa with 
his wife in three years. This he wished to 
do, but, having no money, he consented to 
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conduct Miss Taylor to the capital, provided 
she found the necessary horses and funds. 
Mrs. Noga had already become very friendly 
with the young English lady, because she 
could speak her language, which the natives 
on the Chinese side could not do. Thus 
the way was prepared, and on September 2, 
1892, Miss Taylor and her four servants, two 
Chinese and two Tibetans, started from Tau- 
chau for the interior. 

The country is one mass of lofty mountains, 
a large part of it is above the snow line; the 
roads are merely mountain tracks, while the 
people seem to live almost wholly by brigand¬ 
age, preying incessantly on the caravans 
which traverse the country. Hence the 
account of the long and arduous journey is 
simply a narrative of sore hardship amid , 
snow and ice, perils from lawless robbers, 
and yet graver perils from her faithless and 
false guide, for Noga proved to be a great 
rascal, whose only object in taking M 4 ss 
Taylor into Tibet appeared to be to rob and 
murder her: in the first he succeeded pretty 
thoroughly, but in the second he failed, 
inasmuch as she had “a shield of defence” 
of which he dreamt not, and she was kept 
with a sure hand. 

Four days after leaving Tau-chau the little 
party encountered eight brigands, who were 
fortunately having tea, and took some time 
to light up the tinder-boxes of their match¬ 
locks. Miss Taylor’s party had only five 
fighting-men, but these, led by a young 
priest or lama, who was intensely fond of 
fighting, skilfully kept off the enemy until, 
after much firing, but no bloodshed, they 
had to retreat. Three days after, a friendly 
caravan of Mongols was joined, which much 
increased the strength of the party. Soon 
after the entire caravan was surrounded by 


200 brigands, firing on all hands. Resistance 
was useless, and most of the men slipped 
away, leaving the property to the enemy. 
Two men were killed and eight wounded, 
and seven horses and some yak wounded. 
At last the lama packed off the two women 
and Miss Taylor’s faithful Tibetan servant, 
Pontso, calling out to the enemy that they 
were women. They were allowed to ride 
away, as it is against the Tibetan custom to 
fire at a woman. It appeared that this attack 
was a piece of retaliation, the Mongols com¬ 
posing the caravan having previously robbed 
the tribe now attacking them. To prevent 
their being followed, the assailants took the 
chief man among the prisoners as a hostage, 
to be killed if they were pursued. Miss 
Taylor was amused at the truthful answers 
returned on all points as to property and as 
to who was the chief man, but found that 
absolute truthfulness is part of the etiquette 
of Tibetan tribal warfare. The people lie 
terribly in trade or social affairs, but in dealing 
with an enemy will not stoop to deception. 

Meanwhile Noga began, now that he was 
fairly in the heart of the mountains, to show 
his hand ; and not only tried to strike and 
abused Miss Taylor, but attempted again 
and again to murder her. Humanly speak¬ 
ing, she was only saved by the vigilance of 
her servant and the ready help of some 
native villagers and lamas. At length she 
had to leave Noga and his wife ; and with 
her servant Pontso, and another Tibetan 
named Pategn, she pressed on, penniless 
and comfortless, for the capital. They had 
many tokens of the presence of God. At 
one time they lost their way for three days 
in the mountains, finding afterwards that this 
had been God’s method of sheltering them 
from a deliberate attempt at murder planned 
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by \ 7 &ga. Foiled in these purposes, lie 
spread the report that Miss Taylor had gold 
and precious stones round her body—this 
being done to tempt the cupidity of the 
natives to kill her for the booty. Then he 
went on to Lhassa and told the authorities 
of her coming. These sent out stringent 
orders that she must be stopped, but not 
injured. Thus, when three days’ journey 
from Lhassa, she was arrested by soldiers 
and brought before an official, who told her 
that if she resolutely went on he could not 
stop her, but he would be executed for 
letting her pass. She would have no man’s 
blood spilt for her, and so—though on the 
verge of fulfilling her long-cherished idea— 
she turned back on a terrible return journey 
to China. The chiefs from Lhassa gave her 
two horses, an old tent, and some food, as 
her tents were gone, she being robbed by 
Noga of two horses, a tent, and nearly all 
the food ; but half-way back the food was 
finished and the tent given away, Miss Taylor 
being misled by the Tibetans. 

Sometimes travelling was so dangerous on 
account of brigands that the escort dare not 
stop, and travelling went on day and night. 
On the way to Lhassa, Miss Taylor, with 
the greatest difficulty, induced them to stay 
while a tall, strong servant, a Chinese 
Mahometan, lay dying of congestion of 
the lungs, calling pitiably to Allah to 
help. 

On the return journey, another strong man, 
a Tibetan, died from the effect of the cold, 
and Miss Taylor herself at great altitudes 
had repeated attacks of palpitation. Cook¬ 
ing, when there was anything to cook, was 
most difficult, as the water boiled with so 
little heat. Frequently pieces of ice, put in 
to replenish the pan, floated in boiling water 


some time before melting. Once she was 
twenty nights in the open air sleeping on 
the ground, snow falling all the time, as 
neither tent nor house was to be found. 
The horses were almost starved, the snow 
covering everything. The poor animals even 
ate woollen clothing when they got the 
chance. A small ration of cheese, mixed 
with tea and butter, was often all that could 
be spared for them. Having lost her money, 
Miss Taylor could not buy a goat. Raw 
goat's flesh is an emergency food for horses 
in Tibet, and they like it. In fact, owing to 
the absence of grass, Tibetan horses will eat 
almost anything. Crossing fords was a very 
tiresome task. At first they crossed on rafts, 
made of inflated skins, with a few branches 
tied across. Later on, swimming on horse¬ 
back was the only course, and this meant 
being up to the waist in water, the horse’s 
head alone visible, and running the risk of 
tumbling into the torrent, and then on the 
slippery ice. 

A most remarkable experience was the 
meeting with the tribe known as the Golocks, 
governed by a woman chief named Wachu 
Bumo. This is a most ungovernable tribe, 
amenable neither to Chinese nor to Tibetan 
authority, and living entirely by plunder. 
They go out in irresistible parties of 500 to 
2,000, and are so certain of victory, that the 
women and children go out to see the fun. 
Blunder seems to be profitable, for they are 
the wealthiest tribe in Tibet. Wachu Bumo 
look quite a fancy to Miss Taylor, and gave 
her a royal safeguard. Finally, after many 
adventures, which will be told in her forth¬ 
coming book, Miss 'Baylor reached Ta Chien 
Fu, in Chinese territory, on April 12th, having 
left the Lhassa district on January 22nd, the 
first English lady, and certainly the first 
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messenger of the Gospel, to penetrate to the 
heart of Tibet. 

Many readers, profoundly concerned for 
the spread of the Gospel, will ask what has 
all this to do with mission work? Much, we 
reply. As Livingstone by his great journeys 
opened the way for the Gospel into dark 
Africa, so our sister expects that God will 
use her journey to pave the road for mission¬ 
aries. She believes that the promise stands 
good: “ Every place that the sole of your 
foot shall tread upon, that have I given unto 
you,” and in the name of the Lord God she 
has taken possession of Tibet, fully antici¬ 
pating that as soon as the right men arise to 
go forward and possess the land, the way will 
be made plain and the Gospel be published 
in this hitherto inaccessible region. 

It must not be forgotten that far away at 
Leh, on the western side of Tibet, the 
heroic Moravians are doing good work, and 
already lives have been laid down for the 
Tibetans. They have translated the New 
and part of the Old Testament into the 
Tibetan language, as well as compiling a 
Tibetan and English dictionary and a gram¬ 
mar, so making it easy for students of the 
language. On the north-east, other C.I.M. 
missionaries, as Mr. and Mrs. Polhill Turner, 
are also at work, but in addition to 
these Miss Taylor pleads for a Tibetan 
Mission, on the lines of the C.I.M. She 
asks now for twelve missionaries, six of 
them medical missionaries, and all, at first, 
men. Although she, a woman, has pene¬ 
trated Tibet, she does not think it desirable 
that women should go at the outset. Few 
there are of our sisters who could stand the 
hardships. When God raises the men, as 
she believes He will, she suggests they ought 
to go to Darjeeling and Sikkim to learn the 
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language, and attempt entrance 
side. Englishmen, she maintains, are greatly 
respected and admired in Tibet, and once 
the official barriers are broken down, the 
way will be easy, for the Tibetans are willing 
to welcome those who come to teach and 
relieve suffering. 


About two months after the above 
account appeared, Miss Annie Taylor, having 
received four or five offers of service both 
from Scotland and America, wrote a letter to 
The Christian , of which the following is a 
copy (except for some parts omitted which 
are no longer of interest):— 

Ub e Utbetan /IDtssiott. 

I)i-:ar Sir, —The widespread interest that 
has been created about Tibet (and which is, 
1 think, largely owing to the publicity you 
gave to my recent journey through that 
country in your issue of August 17th) has 
brought me a large number of letters making 
inquiries and offers of service for God in 
Tibet, whilst other offers have come as the 
result of meetings I have had since then in 
many parts of England and Scotland. . . . 
The party will probably collect in London 
about November 1. We then propose 
holding meetings both in London and the 
provinces, further to urge the claims of Tibet 
on the home churches. . . Our principal 
need for this advance upon Tibet is men 
fitted for pioneer work—men of God, who 
ktiotu God, who are prepared to obey God, 
and who dare to go forth trusting in God, 
and in God alone. As one who first went to 
China in connection with the China Inland 
Mission (which connection I hope to keep 
up as long as they will allow me), I very 
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heartfiy accept and adopt all its principles, 
and propose to work on the same lines. 
This may be a guide to some who are 
already interested in our Tibetan Mission 
and who may be hearing God’s voice calling 
them to service among the heathen. 

I may here say that I have been compelled 
to branch off into a separate effort for Tibet, 
because the China Inland Mission feels it 
has yet ample scope for all its efforts within 
the boundaries of China, and does not see its 
way to enter upon a work which might and 
probably would necessitate a base of opera¬ 
tions in India. I have, however, I am glad 
to say, their best wishes in this effort. 

It is possible that friends of missionary 
work may be inquiring, “But what about 
funds?” Well, as to this, we shall look to 
the Lord for supplies to meet both our 
spiritual and temporal needs day by day. 
How we stand at present is this. Some forty 
or fifty friends of the work, hitherto unknown 
to me, have sent in altogether about jQ2> 4. 
'Phis amount, with any more that may be 
sent, will be applied for the sending forth 
and maintenance of the workers. God has 
in His goodness given me sufficient means 
(some £80 a year), through deceased rela¬ 
tives, to fully supply all my own requirements. 
But we shall need some ^600 or jQ 700 to 
place the proposed party of twelve on the 
Tibetan frontier, and then about £80 a year 
will suffice for each worker while in the field. 

I feel very weak at times over this seem¬ 
ingly bold step; but directly I recal how God 
has pushed me forward by the most marked 
indications of His will I am able to cast the 
responsibility on Him, and be at rest. Will 
you please grant this work and myself a share 
in your prayers ? 

I should like to add that Mr. William 


Sharp, of 13, Walbrook, London, E.C. (who 
is a member of the Council of the China 
Inland Mission), has kindly consented to 
receive and acknowledge any gifts for this 
work, and to act generally as hon. treasurer. 
Will any friends writing to him there please 
put outside their letters the words “Tibetan 
Mission.” Inquiries about the mission or 
Tibet itself, or offers of service, may be 
addressed to me, care of my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Clias. Bethell, Ellesmere House, Tem¬ 
pleton Place, London, S.W. 

With renewed thanks for your kind help, 
which is most valuable, yours in the Master’s 
service, Annie R. Taylor. 

Miss Taylor soon found her services in 
great demand at missionary meetings through¬ 
out the country, and more particularly in 
Scotland, from which country she has ulti¬ 
mately drawn most of her workers. The 
first came from Dingwall, and being a mar¬ 
ried man, with one child, brought to Miss 
Taylor just that sort of help she required, 
giving her a companion of her own sex; 
whilst the baby brought with it into the party 
a happy element and sense of homeliness. 
Thus did God graciously provide. Next 
amongst various offers came one from a 
Dane, one from a Swede, and two from 
Norwegians, all of whom had for many 
months been preparing for foreign mission 
work with Tibet in their thoughts. 

It now became necessary to formulate some 
constitution or basis for the mission that was 
growing into being, and, accordingly, the fol¬ 
lowing paper was prepared and circulated as 
opportunity offered, as well as being printed 
at length in The Christian and Life of 
Faith . 
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Zbc ^Tibetan pioneer fUMssion. 

(MISS ANNIE R. TAYLOR.) 

Address in England (until Feb. 15th, 1894).—Ayers Villa, Church Road, Upper 
Norwood, London, S.E. 

Address in India.—c/o Pastor H. Rylands-Brown, The Manse, Darjeeling, India. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Referees. 

Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, China Inland Mission, Mi Id may, London. 

Dr. T. J. Barnardo, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 

F. W. CROSSLEY, Esq., Star Hall, Ancoats, Manchester. 

Rev. J. Elder Cumming, D.D., 2, Newton Terrace, Glasgow. 

Rev. H. B. Macartney, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Miss Macpherson, Home of Industry, 29, Bethnal Green Road, London, E. 

JAMES E. Mathieson, Esq., 47, Phillimorc Gardens, London, \V. 

R. C. Morgan, Esq. (Editor of The Christian^ J2, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
Pastor H. Rylands-Brown, The Manse, Darjeeling, India. 

ROBERT Wilson, Esq., Broughton Grange, Cockcnnouth. 

Hon. Treasurer. Hon. Secretary (pro. tem.). 

Mr. William Sharp, Mrs. William Sharp, 

13, Walbrook, London, E.C. “ Rosswyn,” Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, 

(All Letters to be marked "Tibetan Mission.") London, S.E. 


Bankers. 

Messrs. Barclay, Be van, Ransom, Bouverie, & Co., 54, Lombard Street, London. 

---— 


The origin of the Mission was Miss Annie 
R. Taylor’s journey in 1892-93 into 'Tibet 
proper, in the course of which she proved 
the possibility of gaining an entrance for the 
Gospel into that country so long believed 
to be closed to the emissaries of Christ. 

The object of the Mission is to evangelize 
Tibet, and so remove one of the last barriers 
to the fulfilment of our Lord’s words, “ 'l'his 
Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in 
all the world for a witness unto all nations; 
and then shall the end come.” 

The field of the projected operations is 


the country of Tibet itself, and not the 
border tribes amongst whom work is already 
commenced. Tibet, which lies north of 
India and west of China, is a large country, 
covering an area about ten times as great 
as England and Scotland together, and yet 
without a single Protestant Missionary (so 
far as known) within its borders. 

The field is in some senses not a difficult 
one, as there is no marked hostility to Eng¬ 
lishmen ; but on the contrary, the Tibetans 
have a more favourable opinion of the 
English than of any other Europeans. 
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Tllp climate is undoubtedly very cold, but 
dry and healthy; and anyone proposing to 
offer for the work, should possess a good 
circulation, and a constitution favourable to 
withstanding cold. 

The language to be acquired is by no 
means difficult when compared with Chinese, 
Arabic, and other Eastern languages. The 
Moravians labouring in Little Tibet (which 
is under English protection) have compiled 
a dictionary and grammar of the Tibetan 
language, and have translated into Tibetan 
all the New and part of the Old Testament, 
thus removing at once one of the greatest 
difficulties generally experienced in entering 
a new country. 

The proposal is, to start with a band 
of tivelve or more men y waiting until a foot¬ 
hold has been obtained in the country, and 
some of the rough places made smooth, 
before inviting women to face the serious 
difficulties and dangers that must inevitably 
exist in any pioneer work such as this. The 
band of men, when ready, will go to Dar¬ 
jeeling in the Himalayas, near the frontier 
of Tibet and within a few days' journey 
of Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, there to 
learn the language from Tibetan teachers 
before seeking entrance into the country. 
That when they are thus ready, God will 
open the door, there is no manner of doubt. 
It is encouraging to be able to say that 
friends in Darjeeling are looking forward 
to the arrival of this first band and arc 
generously arranging to secure and pay the 
rent of a house for their use, for the year 
that they will probably be there. 

Already three or four men have been ac¬ 
cepted for this work, one of them - Mr. Evan 
Mackenzie of Dingwall, who is married—* 
taking his wife with him, so that Miss Annie 


Taylor will not be the only woman in the 
band. The offers of others are under con¬ 
sideration. 

The principles upon which it is proposed 
to work will be those of the China Inland 
Mission (with which Mission Miss Annie 
Taylor became associated when first going 
to China several years ago), so far as they 
can apply to a work just at its commence¬ 
ment, and except as modified by what 
follows. As these principles are already 
widely known, it will only be' necessary here 
to shortly mention the leading ones amongst 
them. 

1. As the work is primarily that of Evan¬ 

gelization, true-hearted and humble- 
minded men of God, experienced in 
Gospel work at home and holding the 
doctrinal truths mentioned in Clause 
4, will be welcomed, irrespective of 
what branch of the Church of Christ 
they may belong to at home. 

2. So far as headship or leadership is con¬ 

cerned, it is proposed to be guided 
by the principle enunciated by our 
Lord—“ he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” Subject 
to this, Miss Annie Taylor will lead 
the work until such time as God 
manifestly places the responsibility 
upon some other. In all cases 
requiring special consideration or 
involving important issues, she will 
take counsel with all her fellow- 
workers. There will be no home 
board of management unless God 
should clearly indicate such to be 
His will, when the assistance of 
friends in full sympathy with the 
work might be sought for. Such 
home correspondence and work as 
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may be necessary will, for the pre¬ 
sent, be carried on by the Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

3. Relying absolutely on God’s Word, 

“ the labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
and “take no thought, saying, what 
shall we cat ? or what shall we drink ? 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
for your heavenly Father knoiveth that 
ye have need of all these things; ”— 
and believing further that the essen¬ 
tial difference, intended to be shewn 
in this regard, between heathen and 
Christians, was, that whilst all these 
things are sought after by the Gentiles 
(or heathen), the Christian is to seek 
first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,—it is not proposed to 
seek any sort of guarantee of support, 
or ask for any collections, or apply 
elsewhere than direct to God for 
money ; consequently the workers 
will not be guaranteed anything in 
the nature of a salary. It is desired 
to have none in the Mission who are 
unprepared to cast themselves wholly 
upon God in this matter. He who 
feedeth the sparrows will not fail to 
meet the needs of those He counts 
much better than they. At the same 
time all freewill gifts received for this 
work will be used in meeting the 
needs of those whose steps are led 
of God to go forth to this work in 
Christ’s name. 

4. It will be required that those who seek 

to join the Mission be sound in the 
faith on all the main points of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, which may be particu¬ 
larized as follows:—1. The divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures; 2. The 
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Trinity of the Godhead; 3. T^e fall 
of man and his consequent need of 
regeneration; 4. The atonement for 
man’s sin; 5. Justification by faith 
in Christ alone; 6. The resurrection 
of the dead; 7. The eternity of 
reward and punishment. They will 
also be asked their views on the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and the 
efficacy of prayer, as being points of 
importance in relation to the Christian 
life of the missionary, 
will be interesting to those who may 
have read Miss Annie Taylor’s letter about 
the Mission in The Christian of October 
19th last, as well as to those who have 
kindly invited her to take part in Con¬ 
ferences and Meetings in several places 
throughout the kingdom, and to the many 
who have so readily contributed to the 
launching of the Mission, to know that 
sufficient money has already been received 
to take out to India and support for some 
time whilst there, all those who have already 
been accepted (then only four or five in 
number). The need is still for n/cn f and 
it is specially hoped in writing this paper 
that it may come into the hands of some 
who are already prepared by God for 
this work. Men of God, who habitually 
study God’s Word as their rule of life, who 
enjoy strengthening themselves in God by 
prayer and meditation, who do not look for 
any arm of flesh on which to rest in going 
forth to God’s work—these are they who 
will be warmly welcomed into this part of 
God’s great harvest field. Any reader of 
this, unable to give himself to the work, 
but desiring nevertheless to have partnership 
in this Gospel enterprise, can greatly aid 
by bearing up the work, and the needy field, 
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continually before God in prayer; or where 
it is desired to assist by money gift, by 
sending such to Miss Annie Taylor or the 
Hon. Treasurer. 

It remains to say that the pioneer party 
expect to leave England for India in Feb¬ 
ruary next. Besides other Meetings in and 
about London, a final farewell Meeting 
will (d.v.) be held in Exeter Hall, of which 
due notice will be given direct to each 
subscriber and also in the columns of The 
Christian. 

Brethren and sisters, “ the harvest truly is 
great but the labourers few ; pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that He would send 
forth labourers into His harvest.” Such 
prayer made in relation to this work will 
be most highly valued, 

November ijt/i> 1893. 

Miss Annie Taylor’s tours through Scot¬ 
land, where the greatest interest in her effort 
for Tibet appears to have been excited, 
brought in numerous offers of service, all of 
which were fully enquired into by Miss 
Taylor and those associated with her; and 
at length, by the beginning of February, 
1S94, her band, numbering seventeen in all, 
including herself and Pontso, was made up. 
Their names are as follows :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan Mac- IKOM 

kenzic and Child ... Dingwall. 

Mr. Anders Jensen ... Denmark. 

Mr. Johan Johansen ... Sweden. 

Mr. Theodor Sorensen ... Norway. 

Mr. Edward Amundsen ... Do. 

Mr. Henry Marlyn Stumbles, Lewisham. 

Mr. Harry Arnott ... Dunfermline. 

Mr. James Moyes ... I.ochgelly, Fife. 

Mr. William Soutter Peterhead. 


Mr. James Neave.Aberdeen. 

Mr. Thomas G. Orr ... Greenock. 

Mr. Tom Craig .London. 

Mr. George Lawson Shirreff, Peterculter, 

Aberdeenshire. 

Something may here be said about the 
funds necessary for this undertaking. As will 
have been observed, a sum of ^600 to ^700 
was mentioned in Miss Taylor’s letter to The 
Christian as being required in order to place 
the party on the Tibetan frontier, after which 
some j£So a year each would probably meet 
their needs. Beyond this no appeal has 
been made for funds, it being felt that God 
never calls His servants to active service in 
His cause without at the same time supplying 
their every need. And so far, to the praise 
of God be it said, He has done so; for more 
than the sum named has been sent in by the 
Lord's stewards, accompanied in many in¬ 
stances by very encouraging letters. The 
party is just a little larger than was originally 
expected, but it has not seemed possible to 
reject one of those already named. Through 
God's goodness they will all go out well 
provided with necessaries, including much 
that is*required for household purposes at 
Darjeeling, where they will first reside to 
learn the language. For the supplies of 
their further need in the field they will look 
day by day to God, as the need arises; and 
we who remain at home in England will 
surely not forget them. “Yea, they may 
forget; yet will I not forget thee” saith the 
Lord. 

And whilst Miss Annie Taylor has been 
busy over the formation of her pioneer 
missionary band, she has also, in response to 
the invitation of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Geographical Societies, read at their meetings 
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the following paper, which appeared in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine last January, 
and which gives glimpses of Tibet from a 
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different standpoint, affording much addi¬ 
tional information concerning that generally 
little known country. 


MY EXPERIENCES IN TIBET. 

By ANNIE R. TAYLOR. 

(Read at Meetings of the Society in Edinburgh and Glasgow, December, /Syj.) 


In addressing the members of a learned 
Society, as I have the honour and pleasure 
of doing this afternoon, I feel much regret 
that, owing to my lack of scientific know¬ 
ledge and the want of instruments, I was 
unable, during my late journey through 
Tibet, to make any of those observations 
which I know are valued by such a body. 
Tibet is, however, so little known, and 
information so scarce regarding its accessi¬ 
bility by travellers, that I feel that a short 
relation of my experiences, and a statement 
of facts (the knowledge of which I reaped in 
my late journey in that country and during 
my residence at various times on its fron¬ 
tiers) will not be uninteresting. I will deal 
especially with Eastern Tibet, of which I 
have the most experience. 

There are three high roads from the 
Chinese borders to the Tibetan capital, 
Lhassa. Two start at the south-east of 
Tibet, from Ta-chien-lu, the border-town in 
the Chinese province of Sze-chuen. Of 
these one is the official, or Ra-li-tang-Lam 
(lam is Tibetan for road), and is used by the 
Mandarins and by official couriers; the other 
is the Tea Road or Ga-Lam, the route of 
the tea-caravans. The third high road starts 
from Si-ning (north-east of Tibet) in the 
Chinese province of Kan-su, and is called 
the Si-ning I .am. In the centre of the 
Nag-chu-ka district of Tibet proper, and but 


a few days 1 journey from Lhassa, the Si-ning 
Road converges into the Tea Road. 

Of these three routes the official is the 
shortest. Another advantage it has consists 
in the rest-houses at intervals by the road¬ 
side, where travellers can stay and fresh 
horses be hired. It is, however, the most 
mountainous of the roads, and consequently 
the most expensive to travel by. Nor is it 
freer from marauders and robbers than any 
other road. 

The Tea Road traverses a country dotted 
over with numerous villages, and lias rest- 
houses at intervals of long stages, ns far as 
the town of Ke-gu, the centre of the tea 
trade, and the half-way halting-place between 
the Chinese frontier and the Tibetan capital. 
From Ke-gu onwards there are on either 
side of the 'Lea Road numerous black tent 
encampments, at which meat can be bought 
and tired-out horses exchanged for fresh 
ones. In the early part of the year mules 
can be hired for travelling by this route, but 
they are generally only taken as far as Ke-gu, 
at a hire of ten to twelve rupees each for 
the journey. Thence to Lhassa, the Tibetan 
ox, or yak, the Bos gruniens , is employed, at 
the hire of four bricks of tea the animal. 
The conditions upon hiring yak are : that if 
they die on the road, or are carried off by 
brigands other than the Golok tribes, the 
hirer bears the loss. With regard to the 
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formidable Golok tribes just referred to, 
their attacks are so irresistible, that if they 
are the marauders, the hirer of the yak need 
not make good the loss—the merchant loses 
his merchandise, the drog-pa his yak. Should, 
however, the drog-pa (or cattle-owner) ac¬ 
company the travellers, he has to be kept 
during the journey ; but, on the other hand, 
no compensation is made for animals dying 
or lost on the road. The Tea Road is not 
difficult to travel along, comparatively speak¬ 
ing. Although the mountains are high, their 
ascent and descent are mostly gradual. The 
water supply is plentiful, but the grass is in 
some places very scarce, by reason of the 
large herds of cattle, belonging to the black 
tent settlements before referred to, which 
graze by the roadside. 

The Si-ning Road, the direction of which, 
as you see, is south-west, passes for the most 
part through uninhabited country. The pas¬ 
turage is good, but water at times is scarce. 
This is the least mountainous of all the 
roads. 

From every town on the Chinese borders 
a road starts to Lhassa ; but they all even¬ 
tually merge into one of the three highroads 
above mentioned. I set out in my late 
journey from the town of Tau-chau, known 
to the Tibetans as Wa-tze, on the Chinese 
borders of the province of Kan-su, by a road 
which, after a few days’ journey, joins the 
road running between the huge monastery 
I^a-bcr-long (Tibetan name, Am-do Ta-shi 
gumpa)—to which are attached five thousand 
lamas- -and the important town of Ke-gu. 

Tau-chau lies some little distance from 
the River Tau ; and the old city at which I 
lived is a centre of trade with Tibet and that 
part of Kan-su. 'Phis district is separated 
from Tibet by a range of hills, traversable 


by three passes, at which there aiV gates 
guarded by Chinese soldiers, where custom- 
dues are levied. 

Between the years 1887-1892 I had made 
sojourns of some length on the Tibetan bor¬ 
ders, two on the Indian frontier, two on the 
Chinese. My last stay on the Indian side 
had been especially fruitful, for I had learnt 
the language as spoken at Lhassa. And it 
was on this border, when living in a hut 
among the Tibetans of Sikkim, that I came 
across my faithful little Tibetan man-servant, 
Pontso, now with me. A native of Lhassa, 
lie had run away from a cruel master to take 
refuge in India, where he arrived in a pitiable 
condition. He was sent by some Tibetan 
neighbours to me to doctor him, and, with 
the blessing of God, I brought him back to 
health and strength. Becoming attached to 
me on this account, he entered my service, 
to accompany me, in 1891, via Calcutta to 
Shanghai, and thence for many long miles 
through China, till we again reached the 
Tibetan frontier. Here I settled in the old 
city of Tao-chow (there is a modern Tau- 
chau a few miles off) to await an opportunity 
of. penetrating into the interior of Tibet. 
This opportunity came at last. 

Among my acquaintances in the old 
Chinese town I counted a Chinese Moham¬ 
medan, Noga by name, married to a Lhassa 
woman called Erminie. Noga had been to 
Lhassa several times, and on his last expedi¬ 
tion had brought away Erminie, who was 
given him to wife by her mother for the 
term of three years. That time was now 
fully up, and Erminie was anxious to return 
home. They were accordingly thinking over 
ways and means of making the journey, and, 
knowing my desires, proposed that I should 
engage Noga as guide and head-servant, and 
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accompany them on the expedition. My 
idea was to make some stay at the capital, 
and thence to travel on across the Himala¬ 
yan passes to Darjeeling, thus traversing the 
country, and getting a general knowledge of 
the people, with a view to prepare the way for 
mission-work. Noga agreed to conduct me 
the whole way; and we finally concluded a 
bargain by which he was to make all neces¬ 
sary preparations, receiving money from me 
for the expenses. 

It was on the second of September, 1892, 
that I set out on my long-wished-for journey. 
My party consisted of myself and five Asia¬ 
tics: Noga, the Chinese Mohammedan guide 
and my head-servant; Erminie, the Tibetan 
woman, Noga’s wife, who was to travel with 
us as far as Lhassa; Leucotze, a young 
Chinese Mohammedan servant; Pontso, my 
faithful Tibetan, who had become a Chris¬ 
tian ; and Nobgey, a fellow-traveller, a 
Tibetan borderman bound for Lhassa. Our 
cavalcade numbered sixteen horses ; Nobgey 
and Erminie rode their own ; the others were 
mine, and consisted of mounts for myself and 
three servants, and of six pack-horses laden 
with our two tents, bedding, cloths for barter, 
presents for chiefs, and food for two months. 
The brigands relieved me of a good part of 
this luggage, together with two of my horses, 
a few days after crossing the border; while 
poor Nobgey was bereft of nearly all his 
belongings, and took a sad leave of us, to 
retrace his steps to the Chinese border. 

Our road lay at first through the district 
inhabited by the agricultural tribes on the 
frontier. Fertile fields, populous villages, 
temples surrounded by trees met our eyes, 
while the picturesque natives in their bright 
cotton jackets and sheepskin gowns bordered 
with cloths of various colours, with their 
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smiling faces and animated looks, singing or 
chatting while working in the fields, struck 
me by the vivid contrast to the sober looks 
and apathetic appearance of the Chinese on 
the other side. 

But the country inhabited by the Drog-pa, 
or black-tent people, is soon reached, and 
here the aspect of the country changes. At 
first shrubs are to be seen, but these gradu¬ 
ally disappear, and the country becomes a 
cheerless waste. These Drog-pa are divided 
into various tribes, and the tribes into 
numerous encampments. A head chief is 
acknowledged by the tribe, while a minor 
one rules over each encampment. The 
Mongol tribes who have settled in this dis¬ 
trict, namely, the Koko-Nor, between whom 
and their Tibetan neighbours there is con¬ 
tinual strife, speak the Mongolian as well as 
the Tibetan languages. On account of their 
pillaging propensities, they are forbidden to 
cross the Chinese border, but Chinese 
merchants come to them. They prefer, 
however, to trade with the lamas of the mon¬ 
astery of I A-ber-long. The Mongol women 
embroider artistically with gold thread and 
coloured silks. They also make eye-pro¬ 
tectors of horse-hair, worn by the natives as 
a protection against snow-blindness, and 
manufacture large quantities of felt. This 
they use for tents, as also for rain-cloaks and 
other coverings. Their tents are different 
from those of the Tibetans. Their dress and 
mode of life are very similar. The women 
milk, churn, and tend the young cattle. 
The boys and old men watch the flocks and 
herds. The young men spend their time in 
practising the arts of warfare, in waylaying 
and attacking travellers, and in fighting other 
tribes in the surrounding country. The 
Upper Yellow River, or Ma-chu, forms the 
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boundary of the district inhabited by this 
people. This river we crossed on a pontoon, 
made by four inflated bullock-skins, one at 
each corner of a hurdle-like raft of inter¬ 
woven branches. This was pulled across 
the river by two horses swimming, guided by 
two men, who floated on the water with a 
foot on the hurdle. 

The Golok people on the other side of the 
river are very different from the Mongols in 
appearance, but much the same in their love 
of plunder and pillage. Gold is to be found 
in this district, both in the mountains and 
in the sands of the rivers, but brigandage is 
the chief occupation. Nevertheless, I was 
hospitably entertained in their settlements, 
notably by a Golok chicftainess, who, upon 
my leaving their country, gave me an escort 
of two men to accompany me into a safer 
region. 

We next came into the Sa-chu-ka country, 
which is rocky and stony. The tribes here 
also live by brigandage, though they are so 
far civilized as to pay taxes to China. Then 
we reached the monastery Sha-e-gumpa, and 
traversed a more smiling landscape, past 
monasteries, villages, and fertile crops of 
barley, peas, and turnips. The Tibetan 
monasteries that I saw did not consist, like 
the European, of one or more huge blocks 
of buildings; but, on the contrary, of many 
small gaily-painted houses of various shapes, 
grouped round the big square temple. Sha-e- 
gumpa, situated high on a hill, was a most 
fantastic conglomeration of odd shapes and 
many bright colours. The next day we 
crossed the Di-chu (the Yang-tse-Kiang of 
China) and came to the picturesque little 
town of Gala, built, like most Tibetan 
towns, into the side of the hill. In the 
summer time the Chinese find their way 


here to buy the gold washed by the T&etans 
from the sand of the river. These latter 
exchange it for fifteen times its weight 
of not very pure silver, while the buyers 
get eighteen times its weight on Chinese 
soil. The rocks at Gala are of a peculiar 
green shade, indicating the presence of 
copper. In appearance the inhabitants of 
Gala bear a strong resemblance to portraits 
of the time of Charles the First. They 
have long narrow faces, aquiline noses, 
pointed chins, and big lips; cut their hair 
in a fringe over the forehead, and wear it in 
long locks, men and women alike. Their 
gowns are of red, blue, or white cloth, woven 
at Lhassa. They drink freely of a spirit 
distilled from barley, love singing and 
dancing, and, like most Tibetans, are full 
of fun. Our Tibetan host, by name Pategn, 
with whose wife and little children I became 
very intimate, consented to join my little 
train, to replace Leucotze, my young Chinese 
Mohammedan servant, who had died from 
exposure as we were leaving the Golok 
country. 

We next crossed the Rab-la, one of the 
most formidable passes of Tibet, and leaving 
behind us the large town, Ma-ni-tang, we 
came to the town Ke-gu, the half-way halting- 
place on the Tea Road, and the centre of the 
tea trade. This town is the residence of 
numerous tea merchants, whose interests are 
guarded by a mandarin from Si-ning and 
another from Lan-chau. It is the Chinese 
who chiefly bring the tea here, to sell it to the 
Tibetan merchants, who forward it to Lhassa. 
The currency in this trade is the Indian 
rupee, which, however, is often dispensed 
with, and then the tea is bartered by the 
Chinese for wool, hides and furs, gold dust, 
mercury, and other Tibetan products, for 
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importation into China. The tea, branches 
as well as leaves, is packed in compressed 
bricks about fourteen inches long, ten wide, 
and four thick. This tea is literally the 
sweepings of the plantations, and the dried 
leaves and branches of other plants are mixed 
with it. Eight of these bricks are sewed in a 
skin, and a yak carries two skins. All 
Tibetans drink tea. They boil it, branches 
and all, in water with a little soda and salt, 
and before drinking add butter, barley flour 
(which is called tsampa\ and dried native 
cheese. The solid part of this mixture, when 
merely moistened with a little liquid tea and 
made into hard balls, is called ba ) and forms 
the staple food of Tibet. The chief meat 
consumed is mutton, upon which the black- 
tent people almost live. Sheep are cheap. 
In the interior of the country they cost from 
one rupee to two rupees. For winter con¬ 
sumption they are killed early in the cold 
season, and are frozen. 

Turning our backs on Ke-gu, we followed 
the Tea Road through the midst of numerous 
nomad tribes. These do not follow the free- 
booting profession, but are adepts at the less 
honourable one of petty thieving (these are 
Tibetan sentiments!). Mercury is found in 
this district. It is called by the Tibetans 
white earth poison, and is one of the exports 
to China. Salt and mineral soda are also to 
be obtained, and find ready sale at Lhassa 
and other parts of Tibet, being important 
items in Tibetan tea-making. 

We left the high or Tea Road at the Pan- 
gan monastery for a mountainous route which 
brought us to Tash-e-gumpa (gumpa = monas¬ 
tery) which is situated on the river Tsa- 
chu, and is the half-way halt between Ke- 
gu and Lhassa. We then continued our 
way along the valley of the river Tsa-chu. 


Here volcanic energy had evidently been at 
work. The variegated soil—red, pink, grey, 
brown, and white—was a novel sight. I 
especially admired the red earth, which cast 
a pretty pink glow on the sheep and horses 
grazing by the roadside. We passed a 
mineral spring, which threw a jet a foot 
above the ground. Our horses, though very 
thirsty, the rivers being frozen over, would 
not touch the waters from the spring, for 
they were bitter. 

Upon crossing the Dam-jan-er-la, one of 
the most dreaded passes (though its ascent 
is gradual), we reached a greater elevation 
than any we had yet surmounted. The cold 
here is generally so intense that travellers 
often freeze by the wayside. Stopping to 
attend frost-bitten men would only mean 
destruction to the rest of the party. Breath¬ 
ing was very difficult, and I awoke in the 
night gasping for breath. I also suffered 
much from palpitation of the heart. It is 
probably known to you that the average ele¬ 
vation of Great Tibet is some 15,000 feet 
(the greatest altitude in the world, Mount 
Everest, is 29,000 feet). I was unable to 
make any scientific observations beyond 
noticing that on this pass our water boiled at 
so low a point that it was little more than 
tepid. We had to drink our tea very quickly 
to prevent a crust of ice forming on the top. 
And we took good care to touch no steel or 
iron for the sake of our epidermis. We came 
unscathed through this redoubtable pass, and 
crossed the Long-er-tsa ke-la. On our descent 
wc found the valleys thickly populated with 
the black-tent tribes, rich in large herds of 
cattle and horses. 

We still marched on with slow pace and 
sorry exterior along the Tea Road, which 
took us on over the So-ba-ner-la, and on the 
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28th of December across the Sok-chu, the 
river followed by Captain Bower on his late 
expedition, till we came at last within sight of 
the boundary of our promised land, the 
waters of the Bo-chu, which here separate the 
province of Amdo from the sacred province 
of U. We were prepared for this, for we had 
been meeting large caravans returning from 
the capital. On the last day of the old year 
(1892) we crossed the river, and found our¬ 
selves within the Lhassa district. 

Had I been strong enough, it would have 
been wise to have left our horses here and 
continued the journey on foot, following up 
the course of the frozen river as it winds 
in and out among the mountains, until we 
had reached a point near Lhassa. The 
natives say that this is sometimes done. But 
the road is long, and the tribes dwelling on 
the banks of the river share the freebooting 
propensities of the eastern tribes ; I therefore 
resolved to follow the usual route. After 
twice crossing the river, and passing a small 
lake called Ang-nga, our horses picked their 
way over a very stony course and down a 
deep descent till we came to the Da-chu, 
flowing through a deep gorge. Two days 
after crossing this river I was taken prisoner, 
to be conducted later on by military escort a 
very long day’s journey nearer to Lhassa, 
within an hour or so of Nag-chu-ko-kang. I 
was then within three stages of Lhassa, and 
at the junction of the Si-ning and the Tea 
Roads. 

After much palavering with the Lhassa 
chiefs who came to interview me, I finally 
had to give up Lhassa for this time, and, with 
my Tibetan servants, Pontso and Pategn, set 
out on my return journey to Ke-gu, varying 
the route by not always keeping to the high¬ 
road. 


After a long stay at Ke-gu, wflere I 
mixed much with the natives, we started 
for China in a south-easterly direction, 
with some mule-drivers returning to Oganze, 
which is on the Tea Road, half-way to 
Ta-chien-lu. We soon entered the pro¬ 
vince of Kham, which, with Amdo, are the 
two principal Tibetan provinces that pay 
tribute to China. The taxes and customs 
levied in U are paid to the royal lama at 
Lhassa. But it were a difficult task to detail 
the relation of the various parts of 'Tibet, 
either to the Tibetan or to the Chinese 
Government; still more to define exactly 
the nature of this relationship. We passed 
numerous small towns and villages ; and the 
country, though mountainous, is—unlike the 
other mountainous districts we had tra¬ 
versed—well wooded and with occasional 
fertile districts. Hot sulphur springs abound 
as well as other springs of mineral waters, 
much valued by the Tibetans for their 
medicinal properties. I saw rocks of slate, 
and coal is found in abundance. It is used 
by the natives as fuel; but is not in great 
demand until the Chinese border is reached. 

My Tibetan trip was now drawing to a 
close, and on the 12th of April, 1893, I 
arrived at the town of Ta-chien-lu, in the 
Chinese province of Sze-chuen. 

This journey, which lasted seven months 
and ten days from the date I left Tao-chow 
in Kan-su to my arrival in Ta-chien-lu, cost 
me about ^100, including the value of 
everything—horses, luggage, and provisions— 
stolen on the way. The vicissitudes of my 
property, owing to the attacks of the brigands, 
and the brigand-like propensities of my os¬ 
tensible guide and guardian, the Chinaman 
Noga, are too many to be enumerated. 
Suffice it to say, my cavalcade and luggage 
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dim inched visibly and grew beautifully less 
day by day. Noga, after several attempts 
upon my life, abandoned me (to my great 
relief) at Tash-c-gumpa, taking with him 
his wife Erminie and the greater part of my 
belongings. 

Hurrying after us by double stages, and 
passing us when out of sight behind some 
hills, he carried information to the Lhassa 
chiefs about the foreign lady-traveller, and it 
is to him I owe my failure in reaching Lhassa, 
and carrying out my idea of journeying 
thence over the Himalayan passes to Dar¬ 
jeeling. I was, when arrested in the Lhassa 
district, so destitute of money, and even of 
the necessities of life, that the Lhassa chiefs 
gave me the wherewithal to retrace my steps 
to the half-way town, Ke-gu, where I had 
to leave my tents; and then for many a night 
I slept in the open air. My bed was either 
on the ground in the lee of a pile of luggage, 
t or, if I chanced to find one, a hole, the sides 
of which protected me from the fierce icy 
blasts which blow over these great altitudes. 
A piece of felt to cover the ice at the bottom 
of the hole made my couch, and a warm 
sleeping bag into which I crept formed my 
sleeping clothes. Caves now and then proved 
a welcome luxury. I was in Tibetan dress, 
but this was only to avoid the gaze of too 
curious eyes. With regard to my servants, 
Noga, as you have heard, proved faithless; 
Leucotze, the other Chinaman, died; the 
two Tibetans- my faithful Pontso, and 
Pategn, who entered my service at Gala— 
alone stuck to me through thick and thin. 
The latter, Pategn, took leave of me upon 
our return to Ke-gu, and wended his way 
northwards to his home and wife and children 
at Gala. Pontso has never left me. 

I have nothing but praise to give the 


Tibetans for their chivalry and kindness. 
Setting aside their raiding proclivities (of 
which, after all, in earlier times, we have 
had lively examples on our own borders), 
they are hospitable, friendly, trustworthy, 
and by no means averse to intercourse with 
Europeans. In simplicity and naiveness, 
more especially, those people form a striking 
contrast to most Asiatic races. Although 
the lamas, for political reasons, do not wish 
to see us in their country, it is the Chinese 
who force Tibet, though this country is only 
partly tributary to them, to so jealously 
guard her frontiers—and this principally for 
their own trade interests; nor do they hesi¬ 
tate to do all they can to impede any inter¬ 
course between the Tibetans and Europeans, 
and to raise bad blood. 

Should I be asked my opinion as to what 
is of most importance to Tibetan travellers, 

I should emphasise the necessity of the 
Tibetan language being mastered by all 
intending explorers ; one is so peculiarly 
liable to be misled and deceived by Eastern 
interpreters. As this tongue is much easier 
to acquire than most Oriental languages—as, 
for instance, Arabic or Chinese, it is not too 
formidable a task. 

I shall trespass on your time for a little 
longer in order to reply to a frequent question 
regarding what I saw of the fauna and flora 
of Tibet. The following animals actually 
came under my personal observation :— 

The yak (Bos gruniens) f both tame and 
in herds of wild ones. This curious black- 
coated and maned animal, in some points 
like a buffalo, in others like a horse, but 
which, clumsy as it looks, climbs precipitous 
ascents with a truly astonishing ease and 
celerity, and which grunts like a pig, has 
often been described. Not so an animal of 
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the horse tribe, herds of which I came 
across on the lofty mountain ranges. This 
animal strongly resembles the quagga of 
South Africa. It is shaped like a zebra, 
but with a stripeless fawn-coloured coat, 
of a paler shade on the belly, and is, so 
the natives told me, untameable. One whole 
day's journey through snow-drifts and over 
snow-covered holes my little party safely 
followed in the wake of a herd of these 
animals, so unerring was their instinct in 
finding a safe footpath. Herds of deer were 
countless. We also came across flocks of 
wild sheep and goats, wolves, foxes, hares, 
marmots, and rats devastating .whole acres. 
Among birds, the black and white eagles 
and the beautiful golden eagle were con¬ 
spicuous. Vultures were innumerable, and 
play an economic part in the consumption- 
of dead bodies, which are cut up in small 
pieces for their repast, the Tibetans objecting, 
from a feeling of sentiment, to the bodies of 
their friends being torn to pieces by the 
birds. Huge, impertinent, thievish crows 
would attack our provisions on the very 
backs of our pack-horses. Teal, and a little 
bird called Tit in Tibetan, were common. 

When speaking of the flora I must remind 


you that a snow-covered ground d(^fs not 
offer much temptation to botanize. Except 
in Kham and on the borders, trees were con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. A few fir stumps, 
juniper bushes, briars overhung with snow, 
and a sweet edible root given me by some 
natives, claimed my attention in the interior. 
Edelweiss and other Alpine flowers grew on 
the borders. __ 

Another very interesting account of Miss 
Taylor s journey through Tibet may be found 
in the National Revieiv for Sept., 1893, under 
the title, “An Englishwoman in Tibet,” to 
which the reader is referred. 

In conclusion, will every earnest Christian 
reader of this pamphlet, pray God to take 
special care of this pioneer Missionary party, 
and use them greatly for the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ in dark Tibet, and to this 
end to open doors of entrance into that land 
so long and completely closed to the Gospel. 

A Cab hiet Photographic Group of the out¬ 
going party may be had by remitting is. to 
Miss L. Freeman, 34, Highland Road, Upper 
Norwood. Carte de visitc size of any single 
member of the party 6d. each. 






LONDON : MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 




THE TIBETAN PIONEER MISSION. 


Roswyn, Beulah Hill, Norwood, 

London, April 12th, I894. 

To the Friends and Supporters of the Mission . 

1 As Treasurer, it seems desirable to render some account, 
at this stage, of the money that has been so readily given for the 
launching of Miss Annie Taylor's Mission to Tibet. There is 
accordingly appended hereto an abstract of receipts and disburse¬ 
ments up to Feb. 24th, the date or which the Pioneer party sailed 
for India, together with a separate list of donations against num¬ 
bers corresponding with those on the receipts sent to the several 
donors. Whilst most of these donations are from individual givers, 
several are irom branches of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the 
Railway Men’s Christian Association, and other Missions, some of 
which have made several remittances in their earnestness of pur¬ 
pose towards this new field. Both they and the individual donors 
to this work will fed that God sees and fully values their gifts 
to what we trust is His work—a work in which (as Miss Taylor 
has often observed) we are all partners, and in regard to which, 
therefore, we can scarcely thank one another. Nevertheless, your 
fellowship in the ministry of prayer and gift is most fully appre¬ 
ciated by those more immediately connected with the work. 

In regard to the expenditure, it will, perhaps, be observed that 
the expense of collecting, housiug, preparing, and outfitting such a 
party as Miss Taylor ultimately took with her, was somewhat 
greater than had been reckoned for at the outset; but, as will be 
seen from the accounts, God graciously led His servants to send in 
all the money that was required. Every proper economy has 
been exercised in the expenditure of the funds given. One item 
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may, perhaps, require a passing word, viz., the amount against 
Dentistry. It has been found that where workers are going for a 
length of time to a distant field of labour, far removed from facili¬ 
ties for good dental surgery, it is most necessary prior to leaving 
to have special attention paid to the teeth, particularly in view of 
the ill effects very frequently exercised on the general health where 
these are in any way defective. 

On the other hand, the expenditure side of the account has been 
relieved by Miss Taylor’s insisting on herself paying the cost of 
hiring Exeter Hall on the occasion of the large farewell meeting 
there. As will be seen from the accounts, she also paid her own 
and Pontso’s passages to India. 

The present financial position is as follows: ;£ioohas been sent 
out since they left England, and there is a balance at the Bank 
of ^56. I hope to be able to forward them ^iooa month. 

This will probably suffice for the Treasurer’s statement, and I 
hope now (on behalf of the Hon. Secretary) to satisfy the general 
desire for some news of the outgoing party. They left Tilbury by 
the s.s. “ Manora ” on Saturday, Feb. 24th, in the midst of lovely 
weather and under happy surroundings. Several warm friends of 
Miss Taylor (amongst whom the representative names of Miss 
Macpherson, Mr. R. C. Morgan, and Mr. Broomhall may very 
fairly be mentioned) went down to the vessel to see the last of our 
friends, whose cabin accommodation for the voyage (2nd class) 
was all that could be desired, and in every way most comfortable. 
And here it may be mentioned that the party owed much to the 
kind and effective assistance rendered by Miss Taylor’s brother- 
in-law, Mr. C. Bethell (of Messrs. Bethell, Gwyn, & Co., ship¬ 
owners), in securing berths and attending to the freightage of the 
goods necessary to be taken with so large a party. Previously to 
our quitting the vessel there was a united offering of prayer in the 
2.id class saloon, when the outgoing party were very heartily com¬ 
mended to God by several of those present ; and thus they were 
openly and helpfully committed from the outset to their life of 
witness for Christ. 

From the letters received from Port Said and subsequently 
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from Aden, it appears they had so far had a most pleasant voyage ; 
that is, as soon as they had got over the usual unpleasant expe¬ 
riences of the first two or three days. Miss Taylor had soon got 
them all to work over the language, and was also giving them 
some helpful times of definite Bible study. Some of the party 
were making better progress than the others in the language, but 
all were glad to be really at work. Their fellow passengers had 
made some attempt to get them to join in their ways and 
amusements, but failing in this, had commenced a decided 
opposition, which culminated at length in a mock meeting with 
mock singing and speaking and taking of a collection. At length, 
however, the influence of private talks and quiet consistent man¬ 
ner seems to have told, and some of the opposers, including the 
ringleader, asked if Miss Taylor would hold a meeting and give 
an account of her journey to Tibet. This was done, and the 
meeting was crowded with both ist and 2nd class passengers; and 
those who have heard Miss Taylor recount her story in England, 
will know that she would make good spiritual use of the opportu¬ 
nity. This is as far as the letters carry the information, which is. 
almost entirely derived from those of the men, as Miss Taylor 
herself does not refer to the incident. 

The “ Manora ” appears, from the shipping telegrams, to have 
arrived at Calcutta on Saturday, March 31st, so that they will, by 
now, be settled down at Darjceting. 

Friends and co-workers, let us continue in prayer for these 
pioneers for Christ. 

Yours faithfully in this service, 

WILLIAM SHARP, 

Hon . Treasurer. 


An excellent Photographic Group of the whole Pioneer party was 
taken prior to their leaving, and can be had mounted at the price 
of 1/- from Mr. Wright, Photographer, Church Road, Upper Nor¬ 
wood, S.E. [Copies already applied for through Miss Freeman, 
but not yet received, will be forwarded as soon as ready.] 



“ China's Millions ” for April (published by Morgan & Scott, id.) 
contains an excellent reproduction of the photographic group, 
together with a good report of the Exeter Hall meeting. The 
kindly interest shown in the report is much appreciated. 


The Pamphlet , “ The Origin of the Tibetan Pioneer Mission, 
together with some facts about Tibet,” containing illustrations of 
Miss Annie Taylor and Pontso her Tibetan servant, may be had 
post free for 6d., either from the address at the head of this paper, 
or from Messrs. Morgan & Scott, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


Prayer Meetings for Tibet and this Mission are held as follows : — 
One on the first Friday of every month, at 8 p.m., at Roswyn, 31, 
Beulah Hill, Norwood; and another on the-third Friday'of the 
month, at 7 o’clock (tea at 6.30), at the rooms of the Y.M.C.A., 
Cornhill, E.C. (corner of Gracechurch Street), to both of which 
all friends of the Mission are cordially invited. 


Donations to the Mission should be sent to the Hon. Sec., 
Tibetan Pioneer Mission, Roswyn, Beulah Hill, Norwood, London, 
s.e. Cheques may be made payable to the order of William 
Sharp, the Hon. Treasurer, and crossed “ Barclay & Co.” 


The HON. TREASURER in ACCOUNT with THE TIBETAN PIONEER MISSION 
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TIBETAN PIONEER MISSION. 


Donations received from Commencement to February 23rd, 1894. 


The Numbers given below will be found to correspond with the number on the receipt sent 

to the Donor. 


DATE. 

NO. OF RECEIPT. AMOUNT. 

DATE. 

NO. OF RECEIPT. 

AMOUNT. 

1803. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

1893. 



£ 

5. 

d. 



/ A friend in ' 




Oct. 4 

42 


I 

0 

0 

June 

24 

\ New York. 

° 

8 

0 

5 

43 


O 

5 

0 

July 

3 ° 


2 . 

IO 

0 

0 

5 

44 


I 

0 

0 


3 i 


3 • 

O 

10 

0 

6 

45 


O 

10 

0 

Aug. 

5 


4 • 

6 

9 

4 

7 

46 


O 

5 

0 


7 


5 ■ 

0 

2 

6 

9 

47 


2 

12 

0 


17 


6 . 

1 

0 

0 

9 

48 


O 

5 

0 


23 


7 • 

10 

15 

0 

9 

49 


4 

4 

0 


26 


8 . 

0 

10 

0 

17 

50 


5 

0 

0 


26 


9 • 

0 

15 

0 

17 

5 i 


2 

12 

0 


29 


10 . 

0 

1 

0 

18 

52 


8 

0 

0 

Sept. 

1 


11 . 

1 

0 

0 

18 

53 


5 ° 

0 

0 


0 


12 . 

1 

8 

6 

18 

54 


1 

0 

o 


9 


13 • 

1 

1 

0 

21 

55 


5 

0 

0 


9 


M • 

0 

10 

6 

23 

5 <> 


7 

3 

1 


13 


15 • 

0 

1 

0 

24 

57 


1 

3 

3 


14 


16 . 

1 

0 

0 

24 

58 


4 

2 

2 


16 


17 • 

2 

0 

0 

24 

59 


1 

16 

6 


18 


18 . 

0 

2 

0 

25 

60 


1 

0 

0 


18 


19 • 

1 

0 

0 

26 

61 


2 

10 

0 


18 


20 . 

0 

1 

3 

28 

62 


1 

0 

0 


18 


21 . 

0 

5 

0 

1 28 

^3 


1 

0 

0 


X8 


22 . 

1 

0 

0 

28 

64 


4 

11 

5 


18 


23 • 

2 

0 

0 

28 

65 


2 

0 

0 


19 


24 . 

0 

5 

0 

30 

66 


0 

10 

0 


21 


25 • 

5 

1 

0 

30 

67 


0 

5 

0 


21 


26 . 

0 

5 

0 

3 i 

68 


5 

0 

0 


22 


27 . 

0 

5 

0 

31 

69 


1 

1 

0 


22 


28 . 

0 

3 

0 

Nov. 1 

70 


1 

0 

0 


25 


29 • 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 i 


0 

2 

6 


25 


30 . 

1 

0 

0 

3 

72 


1 

0 

0 


25 


3 i • 

0 

12 

8 

3 

73 


5 

0 

0 


27 


32 . 

1 

12 

0 

3 

74 


1 

0 

0 


27 


33 • 

2 

0 

0 

6 

75 


2 

7 

0 


28 


34 • 

5 

0 

0 

6 

76 


4 

4 

4 


28 


35 - 

0 

10 

0 

7 

77 


100 

0 

0 


28 


36 . 

0 

3 

0 

9 

78 


5 

0 

0 


29 


37 • 

5 

0 

0 

10 

79 


200 

0 

0 


29 


38 . 

5 

0 

0 

*3 

80 


50 

0 

0 


29 


39 • 

2 

0 

0 

14 

81 


5 

0 

0 


31 


40 . 

0 

2 

0 

x 4 

82 


7 

0 

0 

Oct. 

2 


41 . 

2 

3 

0 

x 4 

83 


0 

x 9 

0 









DATE. 

NO. OF RECEIPT. AMOUNT. 

I893- 
Nov. 14 

84 

£ s. d . 
0 15 0 

16 

83 

086 

16 

86 

050 

16 

87 

100 

20 

88 

500 

20 

89 

500 

22 

90 

107 

' 22 

9 i 

300 

22 

92 

500 

22 

93 

0 13 5 

22 

94 

0 4 0 

25 

95 

200 

25 

96 

100 

25 

97 

TOO 

25 

98 

0 I 4 

25 

99 

0 IO 0 

25 

100 

026 

Dec. 1 

IOI 

2 0 0 

2 

102 

O5O 

2 

103 

10 0 

4 

104 

O50 

4 

105 

276 

4 

106 

IOO 

5 

107 

I O O 

7 

108 

10 10 6 

7 

109 

5 5 0 

7 

no 

200 

7 

III 

050 

7 

112 

500 

7 

**3 

1 0 0 

7 

n 4 

740 

7 

“5 

100 

7 

116 ‘ 

9 10 0 

7 

117 

0 5.0 

7 

118 

010 

8 

119 

IOO 

8 

120 

0 

0 

0 

8 

121 

IOO 

8 

122 

0 *5 9 

8 

123 

16 0 0 

8 

124 

300 

.8 

125 

IOO 

’12 

126 

0 ro 6 

13 

127 

1000 

14 

128 

050 

*4 

129 

020 

M 

130 

3186 

16 

131 

1 0 0 

16 

132 

026 

20 

*33 

3 3 o 

20 

*34 

1 7 6 

20 

*35 • 

600 

20 

136 . 

1000 

20 

*37 - 

280 

20 

138 . 

*5 14 6 

27 

139 • 

IOO 


DATE. 

1893 - 
Dec. 28 
28 
28 
28 

28 

29 

1894. 
Jan. 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

4 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 

*3 

16 

*7 

17 
17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

*7 

17 

22 

22 

24 

24 

24 

25 
27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 


NO. OF RECEIPT. AMOUNT. 


140 

£ s - < i - 

050 

141 

I IO O 

142 

10 0 0 

*43 

500 

*44 

0 10 0 

*45 

500 

146 

. 30 0 0 

*47 

. 150 

148 

. I 12 O 

149 

. IOO 

*50 

OIO 

* 5 * 

• O96 

152 

O II 2 

*53 

IOO 

*54 

5 0 0 

*55 

6 0 0 

*56 

15 0 O 

*57 

IOO 

158 

O70 

*59 

0 10 0 

160 

0 10 0 

161 

I 00. 

162 

050 

163 

026 

164 

20 0 O 

1G5 

O5O 

166 

5 0 0 

166 a 

O50 

167 

0 IO 0 

16S 

IOO 

169 

026 

170 

300 

171 

0100 

172 

IOO 

*73 

I 0 0 

*74 

500 

*75 

080 

176 

2 0 0 

*77 

0 10 0 

178 

0 IO O 

*79 

3 0 0 

180 

10 3 9 

181 

600 

182 

200 

*83 

3 *0 6 

184 

500 

*85 

5*20 

1S6 

100 

187 

0 10 0 

188 

200 

189 

loo 

190 

IOO 

19* Gold bracelet 

192 

• *4 17 0 

*93 

0 JO 0 






8 


DATE. 

NO. OF 

RECEIPT. 

1894. 
Jan. 29 


194 .. 

29 


195 .. 

29 


196 .. 

3 i 


197 .. 



198 .. 

3 i 


199 .. 

3 i 

f Readers of 1 

1 The Christian. 1 

Feb.' 3 

. . 

201 .. 

3 

• m 

202 .. 

3 

.. 

203 .. 

3 

.. 

204 .. 

3 


205 . . 

6 


206 .. 

6 

. . 

191 .. 

6 


207 .. 

6 


208 . . 

6 


209 . . 

6 


210 .. 

6 


21X . . 

6 


212 .. 

6 

• . 

213 .. 

7 

.. 

214 .. 

7 


215 .. 

9 


2X6 .. 

9 

. . 

217 .. 

9 

.. 

218 

9 

.. 

219 . . 

9 

. . 

220 . . 

9 

. . 

221 .. 

9 


222 .. 

9 


223 . . 

10 


223A .. 

10 


224 . . 

10 

. . 

225 . . 

12 


226 . . 

*3 


227 . • 

13 

. . 

168 .. 

*3 


169 . . 

*3 

. . 

170 .. 

15 


231 •• 

15 


232 •• 


AMOUNT. 

da: r 

£ *. *■ 

1894. 

2 2 0 

Feb. 15 

0 3 0 

15 

2 0 0 

17 

7 0 0 

17 

8 12 9 

17 

IOO 

17 

20 XI 6 

17 


17 

2 16 

17 

0 2 0 

17 

5 0 0 

17 

0 IO 0 

17 

0 

0 

in 

17 

I O O 

17 

5 10 0 

*7 

050 

17 

I OO 

19 

050 

19 

20 O O 

19 

IOO 

19 

026 

19 

0 2 6 

19 

16 II II 

20 

IOO 

20 

I 0 0 

20 

IOO 

22 

2 0 0 

22 

I I 0 

22 

076 

22 

400 

22 

IOO 

23 

2 0 0 

23 

2 2 0 

23 

5 0 0 

23 

IOO 

23 

2 10 0 

23 

5 0 0 

23 

3 10 O 

23 

Coo 

23 

2 2 0 


5 0 0 


OIOO 



NO. OF RECEIPT. AMOUNT. 





£ 

5. 

d. 

.. 

233 

.. 

O 

10 

0 

Well Wishers " 

7 

O 

0 


2J5 


0 

1 

6 


236 


0 

5 

0 


237 


0 

5 

0 


238 


0 

2 

0 


239 


0 

2 

6 


240 


0 

3 

Oa 


241 


0 

5 

0 


242 


0 

10 

0 

Phil 

iv., 6, 

7- 

10 

0 

0 


244 


2 

15 

0 


245 


0 

5 

0 


246 


10 

0 

0 


247 


0 

10 

0 


248 


1 

0 

0 


249 


5 

0 

0 


230 


2 

0 

0 


251 


0 

10 

0 

" 

Arnica 


0 

IO 

0 


253 


1 

0 

0 


254 


5 

5 

0 


255 


0 

10 

6 


236 


0 

1 

0 


.*57 


0 

1 

0 


528 


5 

0 

0 


529 


z 

0 

0 


530 


1 

0 

0 • 


53i 


0 

10 

0 


532 


0 

5 

0 


535 


0 

3 

0 


536 


1 

0 

0 


537 


2 

0 

0 


53S 


1 

0 

0 


269 


1 

0 

0 


270 


1 

0 

0 


271 


0 

10 

0 


271 


0 

5 

0 


272 


10 

15 

9 




132 

9 

11 


R. MORGAN, PRINTER, WE STOW STREET, UPPER NORWOOD. 








